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OISTST OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) =times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal=Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1356. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden®, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de l’Academie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

Cf=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

[CC = International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientalists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA= Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

RC=Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh=Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopädie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux relatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W =Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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Singävrä, surmounted by the ruins of a temple, 
which popular belief declares to be the original 
Dwärkä where Krgna reigned, and whence he trans- 
ferred himself to the new Dwärkä in Okhiman- 
dal. Here are many sacred spots which have their 
counterparts at modern Dwärkä. The temple at 
the latter place is situated on the north bank of 
the Gomati creek, and its erection is ascribed by 
some to Vajranäbha, grandson of Krsna; while 
others assert that it was built in a single night by 
supernatural] agency. Itison the plan of all ancient 
Hindu temples, containing a shrine, a spacious 
audience-hall, the roof of which is supported by 
sixty columns of granite and sandstone, and a 
conical spire 150 feet in height. The body of the 
temple and the spire are elaborately carved from 
base to pinnacle, but intoally they are character- 
ized by excessive plainness and simplicity of style. 
The figure of Ganapati, or Ganesa, carved over 
the entrance door, indicates a dedication to Siva, 
which makes it difficult to assign the original 
building to the Vaisnava cult of Krsna. 
LITERATURE.—F. S. Growse, Mathura, a District Memoir3, 
Allahabad, 1883, p. 651.; Bombay Gazetteer, viii. 267 ff., 552; 
Vishnu Puräga, bk. v. ch, 23f., tr. H. H. Wilson, 1840, v. 63 ff. 
W. CROOKE. 
DYAUS.—Dyaus plays no röle of importance 
in Vedic mythology. The more intensively felt 
activity of gods like Agni and Indra probably 
threw into shade the personification of the heavenly 
vault. All that the Rigveda says of him has been 
collected by Macdonell in his Ved. Myth. § 11. 
Though he is often mentioned and styled" father,’ 
the father of Agni, Parjanya, Sürya, and especi- 
ally of the goddess of Dawn, there is no single 
hymn addressed to him. He is generally invoked 
along with Prthivi as Dyävaprthivi or Dyava- 
ksämä, etc. In the Nivid, or solemn formula in- 


serted in the Dyäväprthiviya hymns, which form 
art of the Varsvadevasästra of the soma sacri- 
ices, they are called father and ınother, bull and 
cow—he, the dyaus, being rich in seed, she in 
milk (Saakh. Srauta S. viii. 19). The small im- 
portenge attached to him in the hymns is reflected 

y the ritual, which rarely mentions offerings 
bestowed on him apart from his female partner. 
Together with her he receives his share in the 
animal and soma and other sacrifices (ef. $. Sr. S. 
ili, 12. 3, vi. 11. 7, viii. 3. 11, xiv. 6. 3, ete.). 

It is well known that Dyaus as name and as 
deity goes back to the Aryan period, and is related 
to the Zevs of the Greeks, the Latin Juppiter, and 
also to the German Zio-T9r, if the latter word is 
not better combined with deva, as some scholars 
assert. Though, for waut of proofs, he cannot be 
said to have been a very important or character- 
istic god of the Aryan pantheon, the mere fact 
that there was such a god in those times of re- 
motest antiquity is a striking argument against 
the exaggerations of the one-sided ancestor theory. 
It was formerly generally supposed that Varuna 
was a synonym of Dyaus, or developed from an 
epithet of Dyaus into an independent deity of 

eaven. This opinion, though still upheld by 
scholars of distinction, has fallen under suspicion, 
asit does not answer all objections brought forward 
against it: and in its place Oldenberg (Religion 
des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 48-50, 193, 287) and the 
present writer (Ved. Mythologie, Breslau, 1891- 
1902, ili. 45-52; so also Hardy, Vedisch-brahman- 
tische Periode, Münster, 1893, pp. 47 ff.) have put 
forward the moon theory for Varuna. 

LITERATURE.—A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strass- 
burg, 1897, § 11 (where the reader will find all the earlier 
Kterature); L, v. Schröder, WZKM xix. [1905] 1 ff. 
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EARTH, EARTH-GODS.—Man’s ideas con- 
cerning the earth may be divided into three cıasses 
—cosmological, mythical, and religious. In some 
cases these mingle strangely ; and, while man thinks 
of the earth as a created or artificially formed 
thing, he also regards it as more or less alive. 

I. Form of the earth.—The cosmological ideas 
entertained by various peoples were a mythico- 
scientific deduction from man’s observation of what 
he saw around him. In no case had he any 
eonception of the extent of the earth. To him it 
was merely the distriet in which he lived. He 
saw the sea, and believed that it encircled the 
earth like a vast river. Earth was usually thought 
of as a flat disk or oblong box floating on the ocean, 
while the heavens were regarded as a kind of dome, 
stretching above the earth and resting upon it or 
upon the waters, or propped up by poles or pillars. 
Such beliefs are found among lower races— 
Australians, Eskimo, the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the Ewe of W. Africa, and others.! In 
some cases the surface of the earth covers an under 
world, accessible from various points.? Frequently, 
too, the earth is supposed to rest on pillars, or on 
a tree, or on the body of a giant or hero, or a god 
or gods, or on a huge animal.” Such primitive 

ı Howitt, 426f.; Rink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, 
London, 1875, p. 37; Skeat-Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, London, 1906, ii. 239, 293, 355 ; Ellis, Ewe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast, London, 1890, p. 30. 

2 Rink, 87; Man, JAZ xii. [1882] 101 (Andamaa Islanders). 

3 Keane, Man Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899, p. 421; 
Tylor, PC4, 1903, i. 364f.; cf. ERE i, 4910, 


ideas as these survive in higher mythologies— 
Semitic, Egyptian, Greek, Hindu—though paralel 
with these more philosophic views prevailed. ! 

2. Origin of the earth.—Man’s speculations did 
not limit themselves to the form of the earth; he 
busied himself also with the problem of its origin, 
and the various solutions of that problem are 
found with wonderful similarity amongst widely 
separated peoples. In some cases direct creation 
by a divinity seems to be asserted. 

Thus in the sacred myths of the Quichés, preserved in the 
Popol Vuh, it is said that ia the beginning there existed Divine 
beings called ‘they that give life.’ They spoke the word 
‘Earth,’ and earth came iato existence. An old hymn of the 
Dinka of the Upper Nile tells how, ‘at the heginning,' Dengdit 
(oo whom see E iv. 707f.), a god dwelling in heaven, made 
all things.2 Similarly a native hymn from the Leeward Islands 
tells of Toivi who ‘abode in the void. No earth, no sky, ao 
men. He became the universe.’® So, too, a hyma of the 
Zunis describes Awoaawilona, the Creator, forming everythiag 
by thiaking ‘ontward in space.’4 r 

But, generally speaking, where the making of 
the earth by a god is referred to, it is rather the 
framing of existing matter than creation that is 
meant. Thus some Australian tribes speak of 
Bunjil going over the earth, cutting it with his 
knife in many places, and thus forming creeks, 
rivers, valleys, and hills.° As man himself shaped 

l See artt. on Cosmogowy awn CosmoLocy; Warren, The 
Earliest Cosmologies, New York, 1909; Jensen, Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, Strasshurg, 1890. 

2 Lejean, RDM, 1862, p. 760. 

3 Lang, Haking of Religion, London, 1898, p. 275. 

4 Cushing, 18 RBEW, 1896, p. 379. f 

5 Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Victoria, Melbonroe, 1878, i. 
423. 
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things out of clay or wood, so he imagined the 
Creator to have acted, and hence the native word 
for ‘Creator’ often means ‘cutter-out,’ “moulder,’ 
‘builder,’ or ‘forger.’! In a whole series of myths 
from different parts of the world, but very common 
among American Indian tribes, the earth is formed 
ont of a little mnd or clay fished up out of 
the waters by a Divine being, often in animal 
form. This mud or clay is formed or grows into 
theearth. Of this myth there are Vogul, American 
Indian, and Hindu versions.? In many cases the 
waters are those which have overwhelmed a pre- 
viously existing world, and sometimes it is the earth 
itself which is fished up or rises out of the deep. 

This is found in an Athapascan myth in which the raven flies 
down to the sea and hids earth rise ont of the waters. in a 
Polynesian myth the gnd Tangaroa fished up the world, but his 
line broke and it was again aubmerged, aave a few portions now 
forming the South Sea islands.? Cf. the Japanese myth nf 
Izanagi and Izanami thrusting a spear from heaven into the 
ocean, the brine dropping from which coagulated and formed 
an island on which they now dwelt.3 3 

In another series of myths the earth is formed 
out of part of the body of a gigantic being, who is 
sometimes hostile to the gods and is slain by them, 
as in the Bab. myth of Tiamat, out of whose body, 
cut in two, Marduk made heaven and (apparently) 
earth. 

Cf. the account preserved by Berosus of the gigantic woman 
Omornka whom Belos cut in two, making heaven of one part 
and earth of the other;® and tha Scandinavian myth of the 
giant Ymir, from whose flesh Odin, Vili, and Ve made tha 
earth.” in the Hindu parallel to these mytbs the gods offered 
in sacrifice the gigantic first man Purnga, and out of him made 
earth, as well aa sky, aun, moon, etc.8 ae è 

3. Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair.—The 
expanse of heaven and the broad earth were early 
regarded as personal beings, and also as husband 
and wife; Earth, from which so many living things 
sprang, being thought of as female. Their union 
was the source of all things in Nature, and, when 
the gods of departments of Nature were evolved, 
these were regarded as their children. Generally 
also they are parents of gods and men. In most 
cosmogonies Earth is the fruitful mother im- 
pregnated by Heaven, though in some cases the 

un or the ‘Great Spirit’ is her husband, and they 
are universal parents. Mythology also solved the 
problem of their separation by saying that it had 

een foreible, and (in many instances) brought 
about by their children. 

Myths of Earth and Heaven as a Divins pair are found among 
African tribes, and, as among the Yornbas, they are represented 
by the male and female organe of generation, the symbolism 
pointing to the mythic origin of all things fram them.® Similar 
myths are found among the American Indians, thongh with 
them the Great Spirit sometimes takea tbe place nf Heaven. 
In one myth the hern god Mateito causes the removal of Heaven 
from Earth by magic. Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
the Polynesians, and in the Maori myth of Rangi and Papa it is 
their children, especially the father of forest-trees, who cause 
their separation. In other islands, gods, a sea-serpent, plants, 
or the first human beings, bring this about.11 Occasionally tha 





1 See Brinton, Relig. of Primitive Peoples, N.Y., 1897, p. 123. 
2de Charencey, Une Legende casmogenique, Havre, 1884; 
Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion?, London, 1899, i. 176f.; 
Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, i. (London, 1868] 62; for a modern 
Bulgarian folk-versinn, see Chodzko, Contes des paysans slaves, 
Paria, 1864, p. $74. 
P ponton- Myths of the New World3, Philadslphia, 1896, p. 


4 Réville, Rel. des peuples non civilisés, Paris, 1883, ii. 46 ; for 
other versions in which an island is fished up, see Grey, Poly- 
nesian Myth., ed. London, 1909, p. 20f.; Taylor, Te Ika a 
Maui, London, 1855, p. 115f. 

5 Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p. 87. 

8 Lenormant, Origines de l'histoire, Paris, 1880-4, i. 42, and 
appendix. 

puddan, cha: 2, 3. ath 

igveda, x. 90; cf. the remarks of Bonsset, Hauptprobleme 
der Gnosis, Géttingen, 1907, p. 211 f. WERT 

9 Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 41; see 
also Taylor, African Aphorisms, London, 1891, p. 140; ARW 
P RBEW. 1881, p. 25; Onch 

$ 3 1, p. 25; Cushing, 379; Gre Commerce o 
the Prairies, New York, 1804, ii. 257, — 

11 Grey, 1f.; Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 285f.; Gill, 
Myths and Songs from the S. Pacific, London, 1876, p. 59; 
Thomson, Savage Island, London, 1902, p. 85. 


Sun is Earth's husband, and, as in Timor, his union with her is 
the source of fertility.1 

In Egypt, Seb (Earth) was male, and Nut (Heaven) was his 
wife, united with him in the primordial waters before creation. 
Shu separated them, but the hands and feet of Nut still rest on 
Seb, and her legs and arıns thus correspond to the aky-support- 
ing pillars nf another myth. In some myths they were re-united 
at night, and conceived the sua, which was born of Nut every 
morning and swallowed by her at night.?2 in Vedic mythology 
Dyaus and Prthivi are parents of gods and men, but are 
separated by Indra, their cbild.? Hesiod has preserved tha 
well-known myth of Uranns and Gaia, of Gaia visited by Uranus 
from a distance, and of the mutilation nf Uranus by his son 
Kronos. Gods and men are their children, and this is recalled 
in the Orphic cnnception of man as the cbild of Earth and 
starry sky.4 Zena and Gaia may have been regarded as a 
Divine pair, and they were invoked in a liturgy at Dodnns. 
Bnt’usually Hera, in some aspects an Earth-gnddess, or Demeter, 
goddess of the fruitful earth, takes her place. A Chinese myth 
tells of Puang-ku aeparating T’ien and Ti, the universal parents.® 
Of. Aston, 84, for a Japaness myth. 


4. Earthquakes.—The movements of the animal 
who supports or exists within the earth are sup- 
posed to cause earthquakes (cf. ANIMALS, § 10). 
Where a god or giant is the supporter, they are 
similarly produced,® or a god or giant within the 
earth or an earthquake deity causes them.” In 
other cases the dead are supposed to cause them, 
e.g. by shaking the palm on which the earth rests,® 
or by struggling to reach the earth’s surface.? 
According to Pythagoras, the dead fought and 
shook the earth.” In the naive belief of the Caribs, 
an earthquake was held to be Mother Earth 
dancing and signifying to her children that they 
also should dance.!! 

5. Disturbing the Earth.—The idea that it is 
dangerous to disturb the Earth or to intrude into 
her domain, and that, when this is done, Earth 
must be appeased by sacrifice, is seen in the 
common custom of foundation sacrifices (see 
FOUNDATION), in which a human or animal victim 
is placed below the foundation when the earth is 
dug out, Frequently this is done to provide a 
spirit-guardian for the building; but there is no 
doubt that the propitiatory aspect came first. 
The analogous custom of sacrificing to rivers when 
crossing them makes this certain (ef. also art. 
BRiDGE), and reference may be made to the 
Japanese ji-chin-sai, or ‘earth-calming-festival,’ 
for propitiating the site of a new building.” 
Similarly the sacrificial ritual before ploughing, 
though it has the intention of assisting fertility, 
doubtless was connected with this idea, and is 
expressly implied in such rites as those of the 
Chams, in which ploughing is begun secretly, and 
is then carefully atoned for with sacrificial and 
lustral rites, after which it may be proceeded with.® 
The thought is expressed in Sophocles’ Antigone 
(339f.), ‘Earth . . . man wears away.’ In India, 
ploughing does not take place on certain days when 
Mother Earth isasleep.“ We'find the same idea in 
Celtic myths of lakes which burst forth when a 
grave was dug ;?} and in India, Earth is worshipped 


1 Frazer, GB2, 1900, ii. 206; see § 7, below. 

2 Maspero, Études de myth. et arch. ég., Paris, 1893, i. 160, 
330, 340, ü. 216, 227; Budge, Papyrus of Ani, London, 189i, 
p. ciii. 

3 Muir, v. [1872] 11 f. 

4 Hesiod. Theog. 441.; Pindar, Nem. vi. If. 

5 Tylor, PC4 i. 325-6, ii. 270. 

6 Muyacas (Keane, 421); Tongans (Mariner, Tonga Is., London, 
1817, ii. 112); Tlascalans (Bnurbonrg, Hist. des nations civilisées 
du Mexique, Paris, 1857-59, iti. 482); Karens (Mason, JASBe 
xxxvii. [1868], pt. 2, p. 182). 

7 Meitheis (Hodson, The Meitheis, London, 1908, p. IiI); 
Tshis (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, i887, p. 35); 
Scandinavia (Grimm, Teut. Myth., Eng. tr., Loodon, 1880-88, 
p. 816); Japan (Aston, 147); cf. Ovid, Met. v. 356, xii. 5215 
Hesiod, Theog. 931; Pans. 1. xxix. 7. 

8 Man, Andaman Islands, London, 1883, p. 86 

9 Bastian, Indonesien, Berlin, 1884-94, ii. 3. 

10 Aelian, Var. Hist. iv. 17. 

NJ. G. Müller, Amer. Urrel., Basel, i855, p. 221. 

12 Aston, 143, 

13 Aymonier, RHR xxiv. [1891] 272 £. 

14 Crooke, PR2, 1896, ii. 293. 

15 RCel xv. [1894] 421, xvi. [1895] 277. 
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before a well is dug.! Propitiatory sacrifices 
were frequently offered before gathering various 
Jants. 
n 6. Earth as Divinity.—Earth is generally known 
as ‘Mother Earth,’ depicted by the Aztces as a 
many-breasted woman,’ like the Ephesian Artemis, 
who was in origin an Earth-goddess. Hesiod spoke 
of ‘broad-bosomed’ Gaia,? and the Zuñis of Earth 
with her ‘four-fold womb.’* In primitive agri- 
cultural communities Mother Earth was propiti- 
ated with sacrifices, or worshipped with orgiastie 
rites, or her processes were assisted by magic. 
Among many tribes of W. Africa she is the object 
of an extensive cult.” Such titles as ‘Mother, 
‘the good Mother from whom all things come,’ as 
well as a cult of the Earth, were wide-spread 
among American Indian tribes, who also had many 
myths of man’s origin from the Earth. Offerings 
—from those of food to human victims—were 
usually buried in the ground, and, as among the 
Algonquins, roots, medicines, and animals were 
supposed to be in the care of Mother Earth.® 
Among the aborigines of India, Mother Earth is 
worshipped mainly in connexion with agricultural 
seasons. Sacrifices are offered, and she is begged 
to be propitious, while she has often a special 
festival, or, as among the Oraons, a spring festival 
eelebrates her marriage with Heaven. 

A typical instance of Earth-worship is found among the 
Khonds, with their cult of Tari Penau, the spouse of the Sun- 
god. Her cult is orgiastic and is intended to promote fertility. 
"or this purpose, and in order to recruit her energies, a victim 
representing her was slain at a great festival and hacked ia 


eces, aod portions of the flesh wers buried or placed on the 
elds. 


Among the Teutons, Nerthus(=Terra Mater) was 
specially worshipped by certain tribes in spring, her 
waggon being drawn about the land by cows, and 
attended by her priest, probably in order to make 
the land fertile? Other goddesses worshipped 
elsewhere—Frija, Tamfana, and Nehalennia— 
were probably in origin Earth-goddesses, while 
the giantess Jordh, mother of Thor, is simply the 
Earth. Freyr, in some aspects a god of fruitful- 
ness,!° had also a procession in spring, attended by 
his priestess, regarded as his wife. After this pro- 
cession a fruitful read was looked for. Freyr was 
the son of Niordhr, perhaps a male double of 
Nerthus, who would thus be his mother. Both 
Niordhr and Freyr may be regarded as later male 
forms of an earlier Earth-goddess.!! ~ 

Traces of the cult of an Earth-mother among 
the Celts are probably to be found in such goddesses 
as the consort of the Celtic Dispater, Stanna, 
Divona, Domnu, Berecynthia, and others ; while 
the Matres with their symbols—fruit, flowers, and 
a child—are threefold extensions of the primitive 
Earth-mother. But, in accordance with a tendency 
for gods to take the place of goddesses which is 
not confined to Celtic religion, certain gods, 
primarily Earth-gods—those equated with Dispater, 
and Dagda in Ireland—are prominent. They are 

1 Crooke, i. 49. 2 Brinton, 257. 

3 Theog. 117. 4 Cushing, 379. 

5Struck, ARW xi. [1908] 403; Waitz, Anthrop., Leipzig, 
1860, ii. 170; Leonard, Lewer Niger and Its Tribes, London, 
1906, p. 349 f. 

6 Müller, 56, 110, 221; Brinton, 258f.; de Smet, Oregon 
Missions, New York, 1847, pp. 341, 359; Dorsey, 11 RBEW 
(1894), pp. 438, 534. 

7 Orooke, i. 30f.; Hopkins, Rel. af India, Boston, 1895, p. 
532. 

8 Campbell, Thirteen Years’ Service amongst Wild Tribes of 
Khondistan, London, 1854, p. 52f.; MacPherson, Memor. of 
Service in India, London, 1855, ch. 6. 

8 Tac. Germ. 40. 

10 Adam of Bremen, iv. 26. 

11 Krohn, ‘Finn. Beitr. zur germ. Myth.’ [Sonderabdruck aus 
den finnisch.-ugr. Forschungen, 1904 and 1905], Helsingfors, 
1906, p. 244f.; Mogk, Gerinanische Mythologie?, Strassburg, 
1907, ili, 366f.; Jaekel, ‘Die Hauptgattin des Istvaeen,' Ztschr, 
J. deutsch. Phil. xxiv. [1891] 2891. ; de la Saussaye, Rel. of the 
Teutons, Boston, 1902, pp. 248 f., 269 f. 
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also under-earth gods. ‘The older goddess now 
gencrally appears as the consort of one of these.! 

The Vedic Earth-mother Prthivi was usually 
Vorehipped along with Dyaus, and their epithets 
show their greatness and productivity, as well as 
their mora] and spiritual character. But she is 
sometimes referred to alone, and one hymn is 
devoted to her.?2 The cult of Dyaus and Prthivi 
is recalled in the present Indian marriage ritual, 
and Earth is still revered in the morning ritual, 
before sowing, ploughing, at milking, etc., while 
she is worshipped by some tribes as a houschold 
goddess. Bhümi, the soil, has a place in village 
cults, and to this divinity—now male, now female 
—cakes, sweetmeats, and fruits are oflered.? 

In Babylon, En-lil was god of the earth, but it 
is probable that an Earth-goddess had been first 
worshipped. Such a goddess may be seen in his 
consort Nin-lil, or in Damkina, ‘lady of the earth,’ 
consortofEa. Probably the great mother-godd esses 
of the Semitic area—Ashtart (g.v.) in Canaan, 
Atargatis (q.v.) in Syria, Ishtar (¢.v.) in Babylonia, 
etc.—had been Earth-goddesses. They are con- 
nected with fertility, maternity, and the giving of 
children (hence they are often represented holding 
a child), and are called ‘mother of men.’ 

Ishtar, at whose descent to Hades fertility ceases, in part 
symbolizes the death of earth ia winter. But, since Earth aad 
under-Earth are closely connected, Allatu, goddess of Hades, 
may also have heen ao Earth-goddess, one name of Hades being 
Irgitu, ‘the earth.’ From earth sprang man, according to ao 
old Semitic beliet, and thither he returned. Ishtar, mother of 
men, and Allatu, receiver of men, are thus different aspects ot 
one being.* Earth is called E-sharra, ‘house of fertility.’5 Io 
popular view the gods had sprung from the Earth, and Isbtar 
ie also the mother of the gods. 

The cult of Earth was primitive in Greece. Ge 
or Gaia was the Mother who sent up frnits.2 She 
had local cults and temples, and the fruits of the 
earth, as well as animal and perhaps human victims, 
were offered to IA xaprogépos. The title couporpdédos, 
applied to an otherwise unnamed goddess,’ is 
connected with T3, and recalls the belief that 
children or the first meu come from the earth. 
Other goddesses were derived from or associated 
with the old Earth-goddess—Aphrodite, Semele, 
Artemis, Pandora, Aglanros, ete.—and in some 
instances an epithet of T'Ẹ (xouporpépas, Oéuis) was 
separated from her and became a new goddess. 
Demeter, ‘Earth-mother’ (Ay=T#), or ‘Grain- 
mother’ (dyal, ‘ barley’), is certainly also a form of 
the Earth-goddess, but now rather of the cultivated 
earth. She is specifically a corn-goddess, but also, 
more generally, xaproddpos, as well as ‘she who 
sends up gifts’ ("Avneuöwpa),! while her functions 
concern vegetation and the fruits of the earth as 
well as flocks and herds. She is also equated with 
Rbea-Cybele, herself a primitive Earth-mother. 

The ritual of the Thesmopheria points to Demeter, wlth 
Kore, as Earth-goddess. Liva pigs, along with dough images 
of serpents and of the daAAds, were thrown into underground 
sanctuaries, and the rite was intended to promote the growth 
of fruits and of human offspring.!! Ths flesh of the pigs was 
afterwards mixed with the seed-corn, to promote an ahundant 
harvest. All these offerings symbolized fertility, and the 
tbrowing of them into underground places resembles the 
custom of burying offerings to the Earth-goddess. 

Kore bas also characteristics of an Earth-goddess, 
and was once probably one with Demeter. She, 
too, is kapragédpos, and in the representations of her 
return from Hades, the return of an Earth-goddess, 


1 MacCulloch, Rel. of the Ancient Celts, Edinburgh, 4911 pp. 
37, 401., 57, 58; cf. HAE iii. 80b, 280, 283b, 2872, 
2 Rigveda, v. 84. 
8 Crooke, i. 29, 105; Colebrooke, Essays, London, 1873, {. 220. 
4 See Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyr., Boston, 1898, p. 587. 
6 Jensen, Kasmal. der Bab. p. 199. 
ë Paus. x. xii. 10. 7 Aristoph. Thesm. 295. 
8 Paus. 1. xii. 3. 
8 Mannhardt, Myth. Forsch., Strassburg, 1884, p. 292; cf., 
further, on the meaning and the various forms of the name, 
Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. u. Religionagesch., Munich, 1908. p. 11641. 
10 Paus. I. xxxi. 4. 
11 Schol. on Lucian ; see Rohde, Rhein. Mus. xxv. [1870] 549. 
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the awakening of the Earth in Spring, evoked by 
ritual actions, e.g. striking the earth with hammers, 
may be seen.! While Demeter is said to have 
visited the earth with dearth, in anger at Pluto’s 
rape of Kore, an older myth may have explained 
this as the result of her own disappearance, as in 
the case of Ishtar. The Phigaleian myth of her 
retirement to a cave because of Poseidon’s violence, 
and the consequent death of vegetation, points 
also in this direction.? 

The great goddess of the old Cretan religion was 

robably an Earth-mother, the prototype of the 

reat Mother of the gods, the goddess identified 
with the Cretan Rhea and the Phrygian Cybele, 
and who is primarily the fruitful earth, moter of 
godsand men. The Great Mother is often identified 
with Demeter and Gaia. 

Among the Romans the primitive Earth-spirit, 
who was personified as Terra Mater, or Tellus, 
may also be seen behind such female divinities as 
Ops, Ceres (the equivalent of Demeter), Bona Dea, 
and Dea Dia. At the Fordicidia pregnant cows 
were sacrificed to Tellus, the unborn calves being 
torn from them and burnt, while the ashes were 
used at the Parilia along with the blood of the 
‘October horse.’® This savage piece of ritual, in 
which the Vestals were concerned, is clearly of 
ancient date and intended to assist Earth’s fertility, 
or ‘to procure the fertility of the corn now growing 
in the womb of Mother Barth Tellus was also 
invoked with Ceres at the Sementive to protect 
the seed, and offerings of cakes and a pregnant 
sow were made.® Tellus was associated with the 
under world and the manes, as Demeter was with 
the dead, and she was invoked in the marriage 
ritual." Earth was thus to the early Romans, as 
to the Greeks, the giver of fruits, as well as of 
children, while to her, as to a kind mother, men 
returned at death (see the grave-inscriptions). 
The cult of Tellus and other divinities connected 
with the Earth was carried far and wide by the 
Romans, who assimilated them to local earth- 
divinities of other lands.” 

The ancient Mexicans knew Earth as ‘ Mother 
of all,’ aud invoked her at oath-taking, eating 
some earth sacramentally. Centeotl, goddess of 
the maize, must be regarded as an Earth-goddess. 
She was ‘ nourisher of men,’ as well as ‘our revered 
mother,’ and was sometimes represented as a frog, 
the symbol of the moist earth, with many mouths 
and breasts. She was also the bringer of children, 
and was represented bearing achild. Her festivals 
fell in spring and summer, and at the latter a 
woman representing her was slain. In Peru, 
where, as in Mexico, myth told how the first men 
came out of the earth, Pachamama, Mother Earth, 
was worshipped, e.g. at harvest, when corn and 
chicha were offered to her. A cult of Earth was 
also carried on in grottos and caves, and oracles 
were sought there.® 

Sacrifices to earth-deitiea are laid on the ground, buried, or 
thrown into a hole.10 Human victima were often slain in 
agricultural ritual; the earth or seed was watered with their 
blood, or their flesh was buried, to promote fertility, whether 
the victim waa a propitiatory offering or, aa Frazer 11 maintains, 


a representative of the deity of vegetation. Examples from 
N. America, Mexico, Africa, Indo-China, and India are cited 





1 See Harrison, Prol, to the Study of Greek Rel.2, Cambridge, 
1909, p. 2761., Hellenic Journ., 1900, p. 1061. 

3 Paua. VIII. xxv, 42; see below, § 8. 

® Ovid, Fasti, iv. 6311., 7331. 

4 Fowler, Roman Fest., London, 1899, p. 71. 

5 Ovid, Fasti, i. 6581. 8 Servius on Aen. iv. 166. 

? Toutsin, Les Cultes païens dans l'empire romain, Paris, 
1907, i. 3381. 

8 Maller, 491; Réville, Rel. of Mez. and Peru, London, 1884, 
Pp. 73, 95. 

9 Müller, 312, 369; Réville, 197. 

10 Besides the examples referred to, see also Ling Roth, Nat. 
of Sarawak, London, 1896, i. 190; de Smet, 351; Lang, Myth, 
Ritual and Rel.2 ii. 281: Tylor, ii. 273 (Germany, Gipsies). 

U GB? ii. 245. 


by him,? and he la also of opinion that the myth of Osiris’ 
members scattered over Egypt may point toa similar custom 
there,? as suggested by the acattering of the ashes of red-haired 
victims over the flelds.3 


7. Earth as Mother.—The belief in the earth as 
the mother of men may be seen in the myth which 
told how the first men came out of the earth, of 
which there are mauy N. and S. American, Zulu, 
Eskimo, ahoriginal Indian, Mexican, and Peruvian 
instances.* Greece also had myths of earth-born 
tribes (aör6x6oves), as well as of Erichthonius, the 
son of Earth. In other myths, men emerge from 
stones, trees, plants, etc., or, again, the creator 
moulds them from earth or clay. These are 
divergent forms of the same myth. 

Ct. the Bab. myth of Ea-hani created from clay, and the 
suggestion of similar mytha in Gn 27318, In Pa 13915 and Job 


12) there appear to be traces of the myth of man’s emergence 
from earth.5 


The belief is further seen in the idea that children 
buried in the Earth may be re-born,® and a con- 
nexion between the two ideas is found in the 
custom of barren women resorting to the place 
whence men first emerged from earth.” Dieterich 
has shown® that the Roman and Hindu custom of 
cremating children arose from the belief that Earth 
could give to the child’s soul a new birth, and that 
the common folk-answer to the question, ‘Where 
do the children come from ?’—viz. ‘Out of stones, 
holes,’ etc. —may be a relic of the myth of Earth 
as mother of men. But Earth is not only the 
womb but the tomb of all, and men return to her 
womb, from which they may be re-born. Hence 
the belief in the restlessness of the shade whose 
body is left unburied may be connected with the 
idea that burial in the womb of Earth is necessary 
to re-birth. Hence also it is often sufficient to 
throw a little earth on the corpse to ensure rest to 
the spirit. Men were often buried in the position 
in which the child rests in the womb; or, again, 
the dying were laid on the earth, or a little earth 
was placed on them to facilitate the passage of the 
soul to its true home. Analogous is the custom of 
laying the newly-born child on the ground— 
probably as a consecration to Mother Earth, or to 
obtain her protection and strength.? 

All these beliefs and customs, and the myth of 
Heaven and Earth as a Divine pair, are the result 
of the analogy which man saw between the processes 
of conception and birth, and those by which the 
earth brings forth. Hence in many languages the 
words for begetting, sowing, and ploughing, for 
semen and the seed sown in the earth, for woman 
or the female organ of generation and the field or 
furrow, for the male organ and the ploughshare, 
are the same, or are used metaphorically one for 
the other (dpéw, owelpw, Heb. zera’, Bab. zéru, etc.).! 
Hence Earth was regarded as fertilized by Heaven, 
or by the rain (ef. the Eleusinian formula ðe, 
‘t Rain,’ addressed to Heaven, and «ve, ‘ Be fruitful,’ 
to Earth); hence, too, the myth of Earth sown 
with stones which spring up as men, or of plants 
growing from human semen spilt on the ground. 
Earth, as a fruitful mother impregnated like a 
female, was easily regarded as mother of men and 
xoupatpégos. For this reason the process or symbols 
of begetting are believed to react magically on 
Earth’s productive powers, and conversely the 
rites for Earth’s fruitfulness on that of man. The 

1 GB2 ii, 2381. 2 Ib. li. 142. 

3 Plut. de Ig, et Osir. 73; Diod. Sic. i. 88, 

4 Brinton, 261f.; Lang, Myth, Rit. and Rel.2 i. 174; FL xx. 
[1909] 377, 391, 8921.; Preuss, ARW vii. (1904) 234; Balboa, 
Hist. du Pérou, 4 (in vol. vii. of Ternsux-Compana, Voyages, 
Paria, 1887-41). 

5 See ARW viii. (1905) 161f., 5501. 

8 See ERE iv. 331, and Spencer-Gillens, 336. 

7 Brinton, 268. Mutter Erde, Leipzig, 1905, p. 211. 

8 Dieterich, 6f.; ARW x. (1907) 158, xi. (1903) 402 (African); 
ERE ii. 6402, 6629 (Teutons), 649b (Romans). 

1805. ARW x. 158f.; Lucret. iv. 1266-7; Vergil, Georg. iii. 
136; Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra. TL ii. 233; Qur’an, 
ii. 223; Dieterich, 47, 109. 
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rites of the ’Appyrogopla helped the fruitfulness of 
Earth and man, and during them ¢aAdol of dough 
were flung into the earth. Symbolic sexual acts, 
as well as sexual union, often performed on the 
fields, are held to assist fertility, and the myth of 
the union of Iasion and Demeter on a thrice- 
ploughed field prohably arose out of such ritual 
acts." The marriage of Heaven and Earth is some- 
times celebrated ritually, as in the Leti Islands, 
where the sun is supposed to come down and 
fertilize Earth at the rainy season, this being made 
the occasion of a festival in which the sexes unite.? 
Women, because of the analogy of their fruitful- 
ness with that of Earth, or because they first 
practised agriculture, have usually a prominent 
place in agricultural ritual. And, again, because 
of Earth’s influence on human productiveness, or 
because children were enpposed to come from earth, 
Earth is sometimes invoked in marriage rites. 

8. Earth and under-Earth.—Earth as the tomb 
of all became the ahode of the dead; and hence 
many Earth-divinities are associated with the 
latter, since there is little difference between Earth 
and under-Earth, things growing on it springin 
from below the surface. Traces of this are foun 
in Celtic religion ; and in Greece, Gaia wasassociated 
with festivals of the dead, and was also called 
TA x6ovla—au epithet also shared by Demeter, 
whose cult at Phigaleia proves her connexion with 
the under world; while the dead were called 
Anpyrpia. More obvious still is the connexion of 
Kore with Pluto, lord of Hades and giver of all 
blessings which come from the earth, just as 
Trophonios, an under-world deity, was the ‘ nourish- 
ing’ god. Most Greek Earth-divinities have this 
twofold character.” The Roman Tellus was also 
associated with the under world. Allatu, the Bab. 
lady of Hades, may have been an Earth-goddess 
(§ rA , and, contrariwise, Ishtar may have been a 

oddess of the under world. Her images bave 
am found in Phoenician graves; and Aphrodite, 
her counterpart in Greece, was occasionally asso- 
ciated with the under world.* The death of Earth 
in winter would also help to suggest a connexion 
of the Earth-goddess with the region of the dead. 
Mythology, however, tended to separate Earth 
from under-Earth, and the death of vegetation was 
explained by saying that the Earth-goddess was 
detained in the ander world by its ruler—Ishtar 
by Allatu, Kore by Pluto. 

The connexion is further seen in the similar metbods of 
evoking the return of the Earth-goddess in spring and the 
spirits of the dead, i.e. by striking the ground.’ 
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EARTHQUAKES.— See PRODIGIES AND POR- 
TENTS. 


EASTER ISLAND.—1. Name, geography, 
and ethnology.— Easter Island is the most easterly 
inhabited island of the Polynesian group, situated 
in the Pacific Ocean about 1100 miles south-east of 
Pitcairn Island, and forming an irregular triangle 
with an area of about 34 sq. miles. Its name is 
derived from the current belief that it was dis- 
covered by Roggeveen on Easter Day (6th April), 
1722, The natives call it ‘Te Pito te Henua,’ or 
‘the navel and uterus,’ from a seeming resemb- 
lance of the voleanoes Rana Roraka to the navel 
(pito) and Rana Kao to the uterus (Aenua). In 
1770 the Spaniards named the island San Carlos, 
and throughout southern Polynesia it is known as 
Rapa Nui, though this name dates back only to the 


1 See Dieterich, 94; Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, Berlin, 
1877, i. 4691., 4801.; Frazer, GB? ii. 205. 

2 GB? ji. 205. 
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4 Perrot-Chipiez, iii. 202; Farnell, CGS, 1896 ff., ii. 627. 
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seventh decade of the nineteenth century. It has 
also been called Teapy and Waihu by the natives. 
Many explorers have visited the island, but none 
stayed long enough to make a thorough investiga. 
tion, previous to the expedition of the United 
States Steamship Mohican, which remained there 
from 18th to 3lst Dec. 1886. The natives of 
Easter Island are of comparatively small stature, 
the largest skeleton measured on the Mohican ex- 
edition being somewhat less than six feet in 
ength. The women are smaller-boned, shorter, 
and fairer than the men. The children have some- 
what the complexion of Europeans, but grow 
darker with age from constant exposure to sun 
and trade-winds, although the covered portions of 
the body retain their Ton colour. The coarse 
black hair is straight, or wavy, but never kinky, 
the nose straight, eyes dark-brown with thin dark 
brows and lashes, cheek-bones prominent, lips thin, 
and beard scanty. The general facial appearance 
thus corresponds (making due allowance for sculp- 
tural exaggerations) with the physiognomy of the 
statues. The breasts of the women are round, 
rather large, well up on the chest, and with smal) 
nipples but large areolas, though neither so great 
nor so dark as in many other Polynesian islands. 
In the oldest adult males the pilage on the body is 
often very thick. 

2. Tatuing, which was introduced by immigrants 
from the Marquesas Islands some two centuries 
ago, is not practised at the present time, but the 
older natives are thus decorated, chiefly on the 
face, neck, waist, and legs, although no special 
design is adhered to, and its object is solely orna- 
mental. The women are more elaborately and 
extensively tatued than the men. The bodies 
were also painted in early times, while the cloth- 
ing consisted of scant garments, chiefly of tappa 
cloth, over the shoulders and about the loins. 
Feather hats were worn on various occasions, but 
without apparent religious significance, except 
possibly in cases of marriage-feasts, and when the 
chiefs used them as insignia of office. 

3. The early population of Easter Island is un- 
known, but it is practically certain that it was 
never very great. It is known, however, that their 
numbers ee suffered serious depletion in conse- 
quence of the brutal deportation of the islanders 
by Peru in 1863. In 1868 there were 900, but 
500 were removed to Tahiti in 1875, and three 
years later 300 more emigrated to the Gambier 
Archipelago. At the time of the Mohisan’s visit 
in 1886 the natives still on the island numbered 155. 

4. The general ethical status of the Rapa Nuis, 
at least in modern times, is relatively Heh. The 
women are modest and of a higher moral standard 
than almost any of the other Polynesians. In 
disposition the natives are cheerful, contented, and 
hospitable. Intoxicating drinks, even ava, are 
wholly unknown. Thieving was common, but was 
not regarded as immoral. The thief was under 
the protection of a special divinity, and was be- 
lieved to be detected only when the theft did not 
meet with the deity’s approval. A system of re- 
taliation existed, by which the person wronged 
might regain the property plundered, the thief in 
no wise forfeiting social respect or position. A 
darker side of their ethics, however, is presented 
by the cruelty which was meted out to their con- 
quered foes after the conclusion of their wars. 
Pre-nuptial unchastity was common, and after 
marriage the husband was at liberty to lend or sell 
his wife to another for as long a time as he wished, 
receiving her back without detriment to the self- 
respect of any concerned. Adultery, on the other 
hand, was punished with death. Divorce de- 
pended on the will of the married pair. Suicide 
was extremely common, infanticide was rare, and 


